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President Roosevelt and Bird Protection 


Birp-Lore does not propose to enter the political field, but effective bird protection is so 
dependent upon proper legislation, particularly federal legislation, that it seems 
desirable at this time to reprint two letters written to the Editor of this magazine by 
the President of the United States when he was Governor of the state of New York, 
and published, respectively, in our issues for April, 1899, and June, 1900. The letters 
follow.— Ep. 


My dear Mr. Chapman : 

I need hardly say how heartily I sympathize with the purposes of the 
Audubon Society. I would like to see all harmless wild things, but espe- 
cially all birds, protected in every way. I donot understand how any man 
or woman who really loves nature can fail to try to exert all influence in 
support of such objects as those of the Audubon Society. 

Spring would not be spring without bird songs, any more than it would 
be spring without buds and flowers, and I only wish that besides protecting 
the songsters, the birds of the grove, the orchard, the garden and the 
meadow, we could also protect the birds of the seashore and of the 
wilderness. 

The Loon ought to be, and, under wise legislation could be, a feature 
of every Adirondack lake; Ospreys, as every one knows, can be made the 
tamest of the tame, and Terns should be as plentiful along our shores as 
Swallows around our barns. 

A Tanager or a Cardinal makes a point of glowing beauty in the green 
woods, and the Cardinal among the white snows. 

When the Bluebirds were so nearly destroyed by the severe winter a 
few seasons ago, the loss was like the loss of an old friend, or at least like 
the burning down of a familiar and dearly loved house. How immensely 
it would add to our forests if only the great Logcock were still found 
among them ! 

The destruction of the Wild Pigeon and the Carolina Paroquet has 
meant a loss as severe as if the Catskills or the Palisades were taken away. 
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When I hear of the destruction of a species I feel just as if all the works of 
some great writer had perished ; as if we had lost all instead of only part of 
Polybius or Livy. Very truly yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


My dear Mr. Chapman: 


* * * It was the greatest pleasure to sign the Hallock bill. Let me 
take this chance of writing a word to you in behalf of the work of your 
Society. It would be hard to overestimate the importance of its educational 
effects. Half, and more than half, the beauty of the woods and fields is 
gone when they lose the harmless wild things, while, if we could only ever 
get our people to the point of taking a universal and thoroughly intelligent 
interest in the preservation of game-birds and fish, the result would be an 
important addition to our food supply. Ultimately, people are sure to 
realize that to kill off all game-birds and net out all fish streams is not much 
more sensible than it would be to kill off all our milch cows and brood 
mares. As for the birds that are the special object of the preservation of 
your Society, we should keep them just as we keep trees. They add im- 
measurably to the wholesome beauty of life. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


SOLITARY SANDPIPER 
From nature, by T. L. Hankinson. Axton, Adirondacks, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1899 


A Woodcock at Home 


By E. G. TABOR 
With photographs from nature by the author 


OR some time it has been the 
desire of the writer to make 
photographs of the bird, nest 

and eggs of the American Wood- 
cock. Consequently, when a friend 
wrote me that he had found a nest 
containing four eggs I was more 
than pleased, and Tuesday, May 17, 
1904, found me on the ground 
armed with my ‘ Premo’ and a good 
supply of Seed’s fastest plates. 

The nest was situated in a 
swampy corner of a field planted 
with corn, only six feet from the 
open, on a slightly raised portion of 
the ground. This corner was over- 
grown with black ash, soft maple. 
tag alders and ferns, mingled with 
poison ivy and equally poisonous 
mosquitoes. 

Photograph No. 1 was taken 
with single lens, the camera stand - 
ing in the field; all the others were 
made with the regular lens. Pheto- 
graph No. 2 was taken after moving 
the camera so as to get a side view. 
Number 3, of the nest and eggs, I 
obtained next, but not until I had 
touched the bird twice with my 
hand to flush her off the nest; and, 
wishing her the best of success in her strenuous duties, I then went away 
from the place. Returning on Friday, May 20, just to see how matters 
were progressing, I was delighted to find awaiting me what you discover in 
photograph No. 4. I then withdrew, and two hours later I approached the 
nest again, only to find that all the young had left it. I tried to locate them, 
and, although I crawled all over the patch and looked in every nook and 
corner, behind and under every leaf and bush, I was unable to find the par- 
ent or the young. Quite disappointed, 1 went out of the place to a fence- 
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No. 3. WOODCOCK’S NEST AND EGGS 
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post and unchained ‘ Bob,’ a liver-colored pointer, who in his eagerness to 
join in the search had almost whined his life away. 

We went back, and, in less time than it takes to tell it, a Woodcock flushed 

not eighteen inches from where I had just 

crawled! Photograph No. 5 shows what I 

found there. The young birds were then 

about two rods from the nest, and must have 

remained exactly in this position for at least 

a half-hour, as I took the dog back to his 


No. 1. 

FRONT VIEW 
OF SAME 
BIRD. 


No. 2. WOODCOCK ON NEST 


post, got the camera in position and took photograph No. 5 very hastily, 
then settled down and made two more exposures with great deliberation, 
so as to be sure of the matter. Afterwards I sat down, lighted a cigar 
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and smoked out some of the mosquitoes, listened to the cluck of the 
mother and a little later discovered her coming back through the tangle, 
never approaching near enough for a snap-shot, but all the while uttering 
her calls. Presently I heard a very tiny, plaintive and long-drawn-out 
¢-e-p, and soon one of my 
little ones had gone, and 
in less than two minutes 
all had disappeared. 

I tried every way after 
that to get a photograph of 
her and the young together, 
but this I now believe was 


No. 5. 

TWO HOURS 
LATER THAN 
THE LOWER 
PICTURE 


7 8 
No. 4. YOUNG WOODCOCK IN NEST. HATCHED PRECEDING NIGHT ‘ 


impossible, as she would not come nearer than ten feet of them, always 
calling them to her, nor could I get nearer than that to them when all 
were together. With reluctance I abandoned the attempt and left the 
place, trusting that I might be able to get something at a future day. 

On Saturday, May 28, the young now being about nine days old, I 
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again visited the place to see if I could discover them, being careful to take 
Bob with me. In about ten minutes we found them, and photograph No. 
6 was taken as hastily as possible. A minute afterward they had all slipped 
away. 

A week later, June 4, I worked the place over carefully with Bob, but 
failed to find a single Woodcock. Twenty rods away, however, we flushed 


No. 7. 
TAKEN ABOUT 
THIRTY SECONDS 
LATER THAN THE 
LOWER PICTURE. 
The center bird 
skulked away half a 
minute later, and was 
almost immediately 
followed by the otters. 


No. 6. YOUNG WOODCOCK, NINE DAYS OLD 


Showing the position in which left by the mother when flushed. They held this 
position about three minutes 


an old bird from a small clump of berry bushes, but could not find any 
others either young or old. 

The first time I flushed the old bird from the young, after they left the 
nest, she flew only about a rod, fell all in a heap as if wounded, and made a 
noise with her wings like a Ruffed Grouse when commencing to drum, at 
the same time uttering a sound expressed best by the word ‘twut.’ This 
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she continued to do as long as I was near the young. She slipped around 
to the side and tried to attract my attention and get me away from the 
place where the young were; all this time they lay perfectly still, with their 
eyes nearly closed, as may be seen by referring to photograph No. 5. They 
did not stick their heads under foliage or leaves, as young Grouse do when 
hiding, but simply dropped flat with bill extended, as seen in the photographs. 
However, if one was touched or moved, as soon as freed it ran away about 
three feet, dropped to the ground for an instant and repeated this per- 
formance until out of sight. 

At my second visit, the young lay only until all was quiet, then rose up 
and skulked away; the old bird did not twut except just as she flew up, 
but simply feigned injury at first and then sneaked to cover. 


October Bird Music 


By EARLE STAFFORD 


CTOBER, as regards the birds, may be justly termed an unmusical 
month. Not only have most of the songsters departed, but very 
few of the remaining ones favor us with their voices. Even at this 

time, however, when the first frosts whiten the meadows at sunrise, and 
the oak woods are in dull splendor, snatches of welcome melody may be 
heard to cheer the heart. 

There is no bird, I believe, that is utterly silent during the month. 
The call-notes are necessary means of communication, throughout any 
season, but the song—that expression of an emotion not fully understood— 
is seldom heard from many of the birds, either residents or migrants. The 
Hermit Thrush, silent, dignified, passes through with scarce a word. He 
mounts from the dry leaves of a thicket to a swaying branch, and quietly 
observes us, perhaps giving a low chuck, as an indication of his annoyance. 
How different, too, the familiar Song Sparrow now skulking shyly among 
the weeds, from the same merry herald of spring! The season has affected 
his character, and when he does occasionally rise from his retreat and give his 
familiar ditty, or, as a substitute, a prolonged warble, it appears to be for his 
own consolation rather than for the pleasure of the world. The jolly Tree 
Sparrows arriving in the middle of the month are of a different mood; the 
drifting leaves and the biting north wind cause them no sorrow, while the 
fields and gardens are bountiful with a rich repast. No wonder October is 
a month of Finches. In company with the Tree Sparrows are Juncos, 
White-throats and Song Sparrows, and they spend the clear days among 
the thicket and goldenrod patches, busy with the multitude of seeds which 
nature has spread for them. The Tree Sparrows have a social jingling 
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twitter, remarkably pleasing, and suggestive of winter days, and not in- 
frequently a White-throat will join the chorus with his silvery tremolo, 
given in a tenderness not suggested by the clear, brave whistle of summer. 
His common note, though, is a sharp tsee-ep, not unlike the call of the 
Brown Creeper. 

The month is mainly one of concert music. In the swamps the Rusty 
Blackbirds carry on a pleasant bubbling undercurrent of quaint melody, 
which always brings to my mind a squeaky wheelbarrow pushed along by 
the edge of a noisy brook. With them are lingering Redwings, who rarely 
utter their rich songs ; it is remarkable how many pleasant memories this 
simple phrase will recall. Goldfinches in large parties ripple among the 
asters. They have a perpetual overflow of sweet notes, which, heard from 
half a hundred, is wonderfully effective. The Purple Finch alights on a 
savin top to drop several rich, sweet measures, and then is off again till his 
flinty tip is lost in the distance. 

If the year is one when the country is invaded by northern birds, the 
plaintive whistles of Pine Grosbeaks, and the f#imp notes of Crossbills will 
be constantly falling from overhead, or mingling with the calls of Chicka- 
dees and Kinglets among the spruces, where the birds are busy with the 
evergreen seeds. The fresh ‘phoebe’ call of the Chickadee is a heart- 
warming bit of song, which I think may be heard every month in the year. 

A not infrequent and thoroughly enjoyable surprise is to hear the song 
of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet during the month. It is not nearly so 
perfect as in spring; indeed the little fellow seems never to reach the 
beautiful climax of his song. He starts with all his vigorous preliminary 
chattering, gets to perfection his purring ripples, but, sadly, seems incapable 
of giving the final bert-ber-wee notes. 1 have heard but one Kinglet who 
omitted this valuable addition in the spring. Certainly his musical educa- 
tion had been shamefully neglected. 

But the most wonderful singer of the month is the Fox Sparrow. Or- 
dinarily, he may be said to be silent in fall, except for his call-notes, but 
when there is a large migration of the handsome birds we may often enjoy 
the thrill of their clear, mellow, sadly sweet songs from the midst of some 
bare thicket. 


King Cole: A Biography 


By SUSAN M. MORSE 


ING COLE, was only a common Crow, but a bird of such sagacity 

K that I feel a true account of him and his doings would be interest - 

ing in these pages. He was a Canadian by birth and was brought 

home in a big boy’s cap, one holiday afternoon, to his three sisters —I being 

one of them. Our brother had found the little fellow entangled in a pile 
of dead brushwood, where he had probably been deserted by his family. 

Our big brother advised a worm diet for our charge, so we selected a 
corner behind the barn, where the mould was soft and rich and abounded 
in worms, and King Cole very soon learned to know the spot. He had the 
oddest way of going to the place. Wherever he happened to be at the time, 
whether near or far, he would start up quite suddenly, alert, as if struck 
with the idea of being hungry. Recovering himself quickly, off he would 
fly scolding and screaming at the top of his voice for some one to come and 
turn up the worms for him. As he grew older he was able to forage for 
himself, but he always did so distinctly under protest. He much preferred 
having the worms unearthed for him, and would sit on a rail near by and 
scream himself hoarse in order to attract our attention. If one of us did 
not soon appear, he would stalk around the corner to look for us. If no 
one was in sight (to tease him, we would often hide), back he would flounce, 
scolding all the time, and set to work himself with, an air of deep disgust, as 
though he thought himself very hardly used. If one of us arrived at this 
stage of the proceedings, he would fly to us, flapping his wings and snapping ° 
his beak in a passion, and by muttering, croaking and screaming express his 
entire disapproval of our treatment of him. On our taking up the spade, his 
protest would subside into little mollified grunts and caws of anticipa- 
tion. This change in his voice was almost articulate, and most expressive. 
He would watch eagerly for the worms, skipping warily around the spade to 
avoid the earth, and when he saw one would pounce upon it, gobbling and 
screaming at the same time, making the most outrageous noise imaginable. 

In a few weeks King Cole was a full-grown Crow and as large 
and glossy a one as you could wish to see. To keep him at home we 
were obliged to clip his wings, and it was only when his feathers grew again 
and we neglected clipping them afresh that he began those flights abroad 
that got him in such bad repute among the neighbors. King Cole’s tricks 
were wizhout number — his mischief endless — his curiosity boundless. A 
tied-up paper parcel was a prize he dearly loved to come upon. He would * 
deftly untie the string with his beak and strip off the wrappings in less than 
no time, and his peepings and peerings at the contents were a caution to see. 
Anything with a cover into which he could not pry was pain and grief to 
him. I have watched him sit for an hour on the top of a covered tobacco 
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jar, hardly big enough to hold him, and run his beak around the crack of the 
lid, vainly trying to open it. 

The trick I found the hardest to forgive him was the destruction of some 
of my house plants. With great pains I had constructed a flower-stand I 
had seen described in some magazine, the basis of the affair being, I think, an 
old wash-stand and a couple of tin basins. It was fearfully and wonderfully 
made and I was vastly proud of it. Fancy my feelings when I came in one 
day and found everything a complete wreck, and King Cole seated on the 
top of all, surveying his work of destruction and talking softly to himself 
with an air of complete satisfaction. He had pulled up every geranium 
plant, stripped off all the leaves, and had laid the stalks in regular rows on 
the window-sill. The little yellow blossoms of a trailing plant were scattered 
far and wide about the room, some even on the mantel and the book-shelves, 
so that he must have carried them in his beak and laid them there; not a 
single blossom was left on the plant, and it had been very full of bloom. 
When the villain saw me, he gave a scream of fright and, scrambling out of 
the debris, flew out of the window and away, and did not return for several 
days. 

We owned a clever little rat-terrier called ‘Nettle,’ at that time, but, com- 
pared with the wisdom of King Cole, Nettle’s sagacity sank into insignifi- 
cance. To tease her and a melancholy old cat who was then ten, and who 
lived to be seventeen years old, whom we called ‘Mawther Gummidge,’ was 
King Cole’s greatest delight. He always went to work in precisely the 
same way. He would waylay Mawther, and, ambling gravely after her, nip her 
. daintily on the joint of one of her hind legs. Mawther had learned to protect 
her caudal appendage from these rear attacks, so he was forced to open 
hostilities upon her leg. She was usually too deeply sunk in apathy to. take 
to her heels at once and put herself beyond his reach, but would turn upon 
him with a look of deep reproach, whereupon he would rush violently at her 
nose. To protect that weather-beaten feature, poor Mawther would quickly 
turn about again, and so would catch it once more on the leg, only this time 
the tweak would be a hard one. This had the effect of rousing her meek 
spirit, and a very one-sided combat would follow, Puss getting much the worst 
of the battle. After putting her to rout, King Cole would fly upon the win- 
dow-sill and mock his retiring foe by as good an imitation of her ‘meows’ 
as he was able to give. In time he became a very fair mimic; he could 
‘cluck’ like a hen, gabble and hiss like geese, and if several people were 
talking together in his hearing he would retire to another room and there 
imitate them by uttering a succession of guttural sounds in different notes 
precisely like the voices of two or more persons conversing in low tones. 

Nettle and King Cole were the best of friends, and, when the Crow was 
not in his mischievous mood, they would play together by the hour. Nettle 
bore his teasing more good-naturedly than did the misanthropic Mawther, 
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but was often obliged to defend herself, nevertheless. The little dog might 
often be seen running about with the Crow balanced cleverly on her back. 
She would carry him in this way all over the farm. Sometimes her little 
curled-over tail with a tempting tuft of hair at the end would prove too 
much for King Cole, and the ungrateful rascal would stretch out his head 
and slyly tweak it. To dislodge him Nettle would promptly roll over, but 


YOUNG CROW 
From nature, by E. G. Tabor 


was no sooner on her feet again than the Crow would be in his place and 
ready for another tweak. I suppose I have seen this absurd performance 
repeated a dozen times before Nettle could make her escape. 

The Crow was a most incorrigible thief, and made way with any number 
of trinkets, etc., during his lifetime, many of which we never found. Like 
the Magpie, which I believe is a first cousin to the Crow, he would steal, and 
hide in all sorts of places, any bright-colored or sparkling thing that took 
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his fancy. Sometimes he would bury his finds, at other times drop them down 
acrack, chink or knot-hole in the floor—anywhere, in fact, where he could 
frequently go and peep at them, always doing so with the greatest air of se- 
crecy. 1 remember the first collection we came across. We were playing 
one day near a pile of wood, when Nettle, who was basking in the sun and 
playing idly with the Crow, suddenly jumped up and began sniffing near 
where two projecting logs next the side of the outhouse made a dark little 
corner. As soon as King Cole noticed this he flew into the greatest state of 
excitement; he flounced on the dog’s back, scolding and screaming, and tried 
to drive her away. Finding violence of no avail, he tried coaxing. Sprawling 
on the ground before her, he stuck one leg awkwardly out, in a manner 
which usually proved irresistible to Nettle, to tempt her to a frolic. However, 
even this failed to draw her off the scent, and she went on sniffing until she 
ran her head quite under the ends of the logs. King Cole now evidently 
gave up all for lost, for, with the light of a desperate resolve gleaming in his 
eye, he bundled himself, with screams of rage, between the dog’s feet, into 
where her shoulders could not pass. Scratching and burrowing with his 
beak, he unearthed presently a collection of crusts of bread, bones, bits of 
glass bottles, scraps of scarlet cloth, buttons, a broken knife-blade, and any 
number of pieces of buckwheat cakes. Determined that Nettle should not 
profit by her find, he fell upon the scraps of food and gobbled them up so fast 
that he very nearly choked himself todeath. When Nettle was gotten away, 
there stood King Cole with a bit of griddle-cake crosswise in his beak, 
gasping for breath,—the very personification of selfish greed. Before night 
he had carried off all his treasures and hidden them afresh. 

One day Meg was sitting at the open window sewing some buttons on 
her boots. She put her thimble down for a moment, and King Cole, 
who had been sitting on the low branch of a tree near by and crooning 
in an absent-minded sort of way to himself, suddenly dropped from his perch 
and pounced upon the thimble. He then flew to the ground with it, 
where he stood jabbering away, and looking saucily at Meg, first with 
one eye and then with the other. Out of consideration for my sister’s 
stockinged feet, I ran to get the thimble. Just as I put my hand out 
for it, off he flew with it again—this time to the garden palings, where 
he laid it carelessly on the top of a post, and turned to gaze abstractedly 
across the field as if he had dismissed all thoughts of the thimble from 
his wicked little mind. He even sidled some distance away from the 
post, so that I was quite deceived into thinking he meant to give it up. 
Not a bit of it! The moment my hand went out for it, like a flash of 
lightning he snatched it up and was off with it again. This was too 
much for my sister at the window. “Oh, you stupid!” she cried, an 
sallied forth, bootless, but full of confidence in her own powers. I can 
laugh, to this day, when I think of that chase! Before it ended, poor 
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Meg’s temper and her stockings were of about the same hue — decidedly 
black. He led her over acres of land, through a plowed field of soft, 
black soil, into which she plunged, regardless of her white stockings. 
Then on through an oat stubble, where poor Meg fairly danced in agony ; 
over any number of snake-fences with blackberry hedges on either side, 
not to speak of the various stone piles he selected as his stopping places. 
At each attempt to get the thimble from him, the little rascal allowed 
her to all but close her hand upon it. Never once did he snap it up 
until the very last moment. 

After a while, she, learning something from the tactics of her enemy, 
changed hers, and tried the plan of knocking him away from the thimble 
with a long fence-rail; but he invariably got to it first, no matter how 
quickly she dropped the rail, and made a dash for the thimble. Next 
she tried the ruse of walking past him with studied unconcern, and 
returning with a rush. She even went so far as to pretend to go to 
sleep, her head a yard from the disputed property, and her hand ready 
for the clutch—but for each and all of her manceuvers he was fully 
prepared, and it seemed to me, who watched proceedings from a distance, 
that the victory was to be with the little black Crow, who did look such 
a tiny creature beside my tall sister of twelve years of age. You will 
never guess how it ended! King Cole’s manner of surrender was worthy 
of him. After leading poor exasperated Meg nearly back to the house 
again, he flew to the branch of a tree, the thimble held in the tip of 
his beak, and sat there eyeing her as she stood below, impotently 
threatening and hurling sticks and stones at him. Presently he tilted 
deliberately forward and dropped the thimble at her feet, sat up very 
straight, cocked his head on one side and muttered soothingly, saying as 
plainly as Crow could: “ There, little girl, there’s your thimble; I am 
done with it.” 

One of the Crow’s favorite tricks, and his funniest, was to drop suddenly 
into a flock of strange fowls, whenever he came across any in the fields or 
barn-yards about (our own hens and he were the best of friends) and when, 
in a fright, they would disperse, he would affect to start and look about him, 
as much as to say “ Dear me! how is it I find myself alone?” I have watched 
him do this many times, and the little by-play was always the same, and 
most amusing. 

The terror of his life were his wild kinsmen, who soon found him out 
in his adopted home. They cordially hated him, and when they managed to 
catch him far from home without a protector would attack him savagely. 
More than once the men working in the fields saved him only just in time 
from being picked to death. Sometimes as many as four or five wild Crows 
would pursue him, clamoring loudly, almost to the house door, or to within 
a few yards of us if we were in the fields. I think, when one considers the 
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extremely wild nature of the common Crow, this is very remarkable. I 
remember once sitting at an open window, and hearing the peculiar cry King 
Cole always gave when frightened. He presently swooped in at the window 
with a wild Crow in full chase— who actually only turned back when I 
sprang up and waved my hands — positively ‘shooing’ him away. I. was 
as badly frightened as King Cole, who meanwhile lost no time in scrambling 
beneath the sofa— for the stranger was a big, fierce fellow with glittering 
black eyes, apd was snapping his great beak furiously. 

When he finally beat a retreat, it was only to a tree not more than 
twenty feet from the house, where he stayed for some time, watching the 
window and clamoring angrily. 

King Cole was very fond of going with us into the woods or fields to 
gather berries, and the way he would keep his weather eye open for his 
enemies was a caution. If he sighted one, in the distance, or heard a ‘caw’ 
overhead, he would come scrambling to us and creep under our pinafores, 
with little crooning utterances. From this safe retreat, he would poke his 
head cautiously out to rake the sky, first with one eye and then with the 
other, in search of his foes. 

I remember a very funny thing that happened one day. We were 
gathering strawberries, and there was an old woman some distance from us 
picking away industriously — her wide-brimmed straw hat covering her shoul - 
ders. A bird’s-eye view must have shown little else than hat, I fancy. I 
don’t know what King Cole thought it was, but he dropped straight upon 
it with a couple of ear-piercing ‘caws,’ and over the old body went with a 
smothered howl of terror. Afraid to move, she lay stifly with her feet 
half way up the side of a little knoll, her hands before her eyes fearing to 
behold the monster from the sky. We ran to help her up, explaining, and, 
when we got her on her feet, found she had fallen on her basket of berries, 
and her light-colored calico dress was stained with their juice, from her 
head to her heels, a sight to behold! We looked about for the author of 
the mischief, and there he was! Snuggled beneath the hat as quiet as a 
mouse, hoping, no doubt, to hide until the trouble blew over. We got the 
worst of it in the end, however, and were obliged to beat a hasty retreat, 
with King Cole wrapped up in Meg’s apron to save him from the wrath of 
the assaulted one, who gave us a very plain piece of her mind about keeping 
“sich creeters araound ”! 

Before long, we began to hear a great many complaints of our pet. One 
neighbor declared he had come in her window one morning and flown off 
with her tooth-brush; another, that she had found him in her kitchen 
with his legs embedded in a batch of bread-dough, which she had put 
to rise by the fire. Had she not been a tender-hearted soul, he would 
have met his death then and there. However, it was not long after this 
that he disappeared, and, though we looked and inquired everywhere, it 
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was a long time before we learned the cause and manner of his taking 
off. At last a friend confessed to us that a neighbor of hers who had 
suffered many a time from the raids of King Cole upon her chicken-yard, 
one day found him beneath the high valanced bed in her room worrying 
a little chicken he had driven in from the yard. The woman declared 
that her patience then and there came to an end, and so she summoned 
her husband to the scene. He brought his gun and put an end to our 
poor King Cole’s life. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY 


From nature, by Evan Lewis, at Idaho Springs, Colo. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 
SIXTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSIz FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 
BAY-BREASTED WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years}; Average date of Earliest date of 
record | spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast — 


Chester te Dea Sa plea May 5, 1888 
PI, Bs is as 66. 2 6 000 May May 9, 1903 
Renovo, Pa. . ee Pe ae May May 11, 1897 
Southeastern New York ..... . May May 3, 1899 
Central Massachusetts ....... May May 8, 1895 
ee ee May 
SR RUE so 6 Se > oe May May 15, 1889 
Montreal, RACERS tg May May 19, 1891 
| 8 OY UNAS rarer mr ec oe May 23, 1895 


Mississippi Valley — 
Ng Os Peer ee ee May May 3, 1883 
Diesen Wate, BM. 6 0 tk te ee May May 2, 1900 
oS arr ee ee May May 2, 1884 
Petersburg, Mich. ei oe ae AS May May 10, 1893 
Southern Ontario ......... May May 6, 1889 
GE, ko @ :6 og ee cals May May 11, 1886 
pS ees ae ere ee ; May 13, 1899 


FALL MIGRATION 


|No. of years’ Average date of Latest date of last 
record last one seen one seen 


ned, SI 5 sso: oa ea ell September 8 September 16, 1888 
I EE. 6 6a. or-5 a ob ee September 1, 1890 
| a ae ee ee September 18 | October 4, 1897 
Germantown, Pa... ........] September 28 October 19, 1885 


The Migration of Warblers 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER 


SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE No. of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast — 
Suwanee River, Fla. il 10, 1892 
Atlanta, Ga. (near) aS ee ee April 28 il 17, 1896. 
Asheville, N. C. rer April 26 il 22, 1902 
Raleigh, N. OF Mee ey ae April 28 il 27, 1886 
French Creek, W. Va. il 30, 1890. 
Washington, D.C. 30, 1891 

I, 1902 

30, 1901. 

2, 1899 

4, 1887 

2, 1897 

7, 1899 


_ 
DADO ALOU +S MN NW OO 


Southeastern New York 
Portland, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lewiston, 

Montreal, Can May 11, 1889 
Scotch Lake, N. B May 18, 1897 
Halifax, N. S. May 24, 1895 


Mississippi Valley — 
April 17, 1890: 
April 15, 1892 ~ 
St. Louis, Mo April 27, 1883 
DMN EES, «$s o 60% eo May 2, 1881 
ARE Oey a . May 2, 1896 
Petersburg, Mich April 28, 1889 
Listowel, Ont. ; M 2, 1900 
Parry Sound District, Ont 8, 1889 
CR MIR 6 wes sate eo ale % 1895 
OS Ny eer ae tar eee M 1887 
Lanesboro, Minn. . . 1890 
pe a a ee 1887 
RG PRN 66 a Se es 1897 


FALL MIGRATION 


No of years’| himeas date = Latest date of lest 
record last one seen one seen 


ON ere oe On 4 September 8 September 15, 1889 
5 


Ottawa, Ont. bY ion arr eae ae eee August 23 September 12, 1885 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 6 September 19 | September 26, 1895 
St. John, N. B : September 10, 1895 
Beaver, Pa. | September 23 | October 1, 1890 
October 8, 1891" 
October 10, 1896 


DISTRIBUTION OF SONG SPARROWS 


Photographed from an exhibit in the American Museum of Natural History. Published by permission from the 
American Museum Journal 


Climatic Variation in Color and Size of Song Sparrows 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


‘ HE American Museum of Natural History has lately placed on view 
the first exhibit of several designed to illustrate variation in the color 
and size of birds due to climatic agencies. It includes the leading 

types of Song Sparrows, a species which is particularly susceptible to the 

influences of its environment, no less than twenty climatic varieties, geo- 
graphical races, or subspecies of this wide-ranging bird being known. 

East of the Rocky Mountains, in a region where climatic conditions are 
quite uniform, only one well-marked subspecies of Song Sparrow is found ; 
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but west of the Rocky Mountains, where there are widely varying climatic 
conditions, sixteen subspecies of Song Sparrow are known, twelve of them 
from California alone. 

There is a striking relation between the colors of the various races and 
the aridity and the humidity of the areas they inhabit. Thus the palest- 
colored race, the Desert Song Sparrow (No. 5, on the accompanying illus- 
tration), Melospiza cinerea fallax inhabits the most arid portion of North 
America, the desert region of Nevada, Arizona and southeastern California, 
where the annual rainfall averages about six inches; while the darkest -col- 
ored race, the Sooty Song Sparrow (No. 2, Melospiza cinerea rufina) , inhabits 
the most humid portion of North America, the coast region of British 
Columbia and southern Alaska, where the annual rainfall may reach one 
hundred and twenty-five inches. 

Note that, in obedience to the law that animals increase in size toward 
the north, the largest race, the Aleutian Song Sparrow (No. 1, Melospiza 
cinerea cinerea ), is the most northern, and, the smallest race, the Mexican 
Song Sparrow ( No. 6, Melospiza cinerea mexicana ), is the most southern. 

Between the lightest and the darkest, the smallest and the largest Song 
Sparrows, however, there is complete intergradation in accordance with the 
change in the conditions which affect their color and size. 


NIGHTHAWK ON NEST 
From nature, by J. E. Seebold, Carlisle, Pa. 


Potes from Field and HStuvp 


A Station for the Study of Bird Life 


Articles of Incorporation have just been 
drawn looking to the establishment, on a 
permanent foundation, of the “ Worthington 
Society for the Investigation of Bird Life.” 
The founder, Mr. Charles C. Worthington, 
will erect and endow, on his estate at 
Shawnee, Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
the necessary buildings and equipment. 

The Worthington Society will have for 
its purpose the consideration of bird life as 
it is found in nature, and will also have 
many birds under confinement for study and 
experiment. 

The following is a summary of the chief 
topics that will present an immediate field 
for experimentation, which it is proposed 
by the liberality of the foundation to make 
continuous and exhaustive in the hope of 
reaching conclusive results. 


I. The study and consideration of a - 


bird as an individual. It is believed that 
by means of observation carried through 
the entire life of the individual, with a 
daily record, brief or elaborate, as exigen- 
cies may require, much will be learned 
regarding tatters that are now obscure. 
Facts, such as growth, habits, health, 
temper, etc., will be daily reported. 

II. The study of the occurrence, extent, 
nature and cause of variations in different 
representatives of the same species. 

III. Changes in color and appearance 
correlating with age, sex and season. 

IV. Changes in color and appearance due 
to light, heat, presence or absence of mois- 
ture, and to food. How rapid a change in 
appearance can be effected by a new environ- 
ment or a new set of conditions? 

V. Heredity. What general character- 
istics are transmitted ? Are acquired char- 
acteristics transmitted ? The consideration 
of atavism, prepotency and telegony. 

VI. Experiments in breeding. Hybridity 
and the fertility of hybrids. The possibility 
of establishing a new physiological species. 


VII. Experiments in change of color 
due to moult. 

VIII. Adaptability. The plasticity of 
animals. How great a factor is this in 
domesticating new kinds of animals? 

IX. The leisure of animals. How is 
this acquired ? 
this employed ? 

X. Instinct, habit, and the develop- 
ment of intelligence. 

XI. The possibility of breeding insectivo- 
rous and other beneficial kinds of birds, to 
re-stock a given region or to increase 
native birds, as has been done in the case 
of fish, by the United States Fish Com- 
mission. 

A temporary laboratory and aviary is 
being equipped, and preliminary work will 
begin with the instalment of a_ large 
number of native and foreign birds early in 
September. Mr. Worthington has pro- 
cured the services of Mr. William E. D. 
Scott, Curator of the Department of Orni- 
thology at Princeton University, as Direc- 
tor of the proposed work. Mr. Bruce 
Horsfall has been engaged as chief assistant 
and artist. ‘The corps of assistants and 
workers will be increased as the plans of 
the Worthington Society develop. 


Being acquired, how is 


Our ‘ Bobs’ 


A few years since, on a Louisiana sugar 
plantation, a Mockingbird, about a week 
old, in some way fell from its nest, and 
would have been a prey for cats had not a 
bird-lover who had been paying daily visits 
to the nest found the little fellow who had 
met with the accident. The bird was 
brought into the house, and was at once 
installed as a member of the family, and 
treated to all the care and attention one 
would give a baby. A nest was made in 
the cage, and the young mocker was fed on 
bread and milk. He soon learned his meal 
hours, and would peep most lustily for some 
of his admirers to come and take him out of 
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his cage and feed him. Then he would be 
put back and go to sleep. 

When he was three weeks old his diet was 
changed to worms and flies. Soon he was 
able to make exertions to pick up his food, 
and when he had secured a fly or other 
morsel, he would give a joyous little note of 
triumph, as much as to say, “ See what I can 
do!” As he grew older, one of his peculiari- 
ties was that while he liked to run and hop 
all over you, you must not touch him, for, if 
you did, he would fly to an empty chair, to 
the railing, or to some other perch, and then 
scold you for your presumption. His master 
taught ‘Bobs,’ as the bird was called, a 
peculiar note which the master gave when- 
ever he came about the house. Bobs was 
still only a learner in flight, however, and 
he ventured no very great distances. He 
would go down into the garden in pursuit 
of his food. The door of his cage was left 
open and he went in and out as he pleased. 

The big birds were very jealous of this 
little fellow, and he, in a spirit of defiance, 
would go out and dare them, whereupon 
they would come after him. But Bobs 
knew that there was always safety to be had 
in retreat to the house and in shrieking as 
loudly as possible so as to attract the atten- 
tion of some one of the household, and thus 
bring a protector to his assistance. 

The house was surrounded by magnificent 
oaks. Bobs was given his first lessons in 
flight in the trees nearest the house. As he 
became more venturesome, he made longer 
flights of his own accord, but never passed 
the house without giving his peculiar call. 
It was also his habit to come to the porch 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
family were sitting there. Then the fun 
began forhim. He would pick at the shoe- 
strings and struggle with them, pull out hair- 
pins, or walk over the book one was reading 
if no notice was taken of him. 

Poor little Bobs had many enemies of 
his own kind, for Mockingbirds are known 
to be great fighters, and jealous of human 
interference as well, always trying to kill 
domesticated birds. One day when he was 
several months old he went away as usual, 
giving his signal as he passed the house, 
but he never returned, much to the great 
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grief of his friends and admirers. His 
rescuer went out among the trees in search 
of the missing pet, calling the bird by name, 
so well known to the little fellow, and giv- 
ing the peculiar whistle also, to either of 
which Bobs had answered readily before. 
But now there was no response. Either the 
odds had been too great for him, or he had 
found a congenial mate and had gone back 
to the life of the birds.—AniTa Princ, 
New Orleans, La. 


Purple Martins in Vermont 


In the October, 1903, number of Birp- 
Lore, I wrote of the disaster our Purple 
Martins had met with during the long, cold 
rain in June, in the loss of all their young. 
At that time we asked ourselves, ‘‘ Will the 
Martins return next spring and take up their 
abode in the Castle again?’’ The question 
has been answered by a few Martins that 
came to the Castle this spring. Three males 
came April 25, and iingered about the house, 
apparently waiting for the arrival of females. 
About May 1, one female came, but the 
males could not induce her to remain but a 
few hours. Once after that she came to the 
house for a short interval. She seemed to 
see the scenes of last year’s horror, and after 
uttering a few pitious cries she flew away. 

The three males remained several days 
calling and looking for mates to come, but 
in vain. May 1s, the Castle was silent, and 
no Martins have come to stay with us this 
year. We regret to think that our large 
Colony has gone, and there is no hope of 
getting them back this year; but we trust we 
may be more fortunate another year. 

Through Birp-Lore we wish to ask the 
persons who reported the loss of their Mar- 
tins during last year’s long, cold rain, if the 
birds returned this spring, and are breeding 
in the same houses ?—Frances B. Horton, 
Brattleboro, Vt. - 
Bird Notes from the Vicinity of New 

York City, 1904 


Central Park.—April 30 and 31. Green- 
crested Flycatcher; May 1 and 8, Fish 
Crow ; May 6 and 13, Lincoln’s Sparrow— 
observed continually for more than an hour 
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and a half, at times at a distance of less 
than ten feet ; May 6, 7 and 14, Golden- 
winged Warbler; May 10, 14, 15 and 21, 
Nashville Warbler,— heard singing on the 
first two occasions; May 10, 14 and 15, Bay- 
breasted Warbler; May 10, Mourning 
Dove; May 10 and 14, Gray - cheeked 
Thrush ; May 13, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, White- 
crowned Sparrow; May 28, Mourning 
Warbler. 

Near Leonia, N. J.—April 17, Pigeon 
Hawk, Duck Hawk, American Pipit ; 
August 21, Sora Rail. 

Near Grantwood, N. J.—May 15, Yel- 
low-bellied Flycatcher ; July 10, Tufted 
Titmouse. 

Near Englewood, N. J. (Woodland 
avenue and Mountain road).-—July 10, 
Kentucky Warbler, Carolina Wren. 

Bronx Park.—June 8, Cooper’s Hawk ; 
June 10, Broad-winged Hawk, Lawrence’s 
Warbler. (See this volume of Birp-Lore, 
p. 137.) 

Coney Island (Manhattan Beach).—June 
19 and 23, Least Bittern. 

Long Beach, L. I.—July 24, Long-billed 
Curlew. Two Long-billed Curlews flew 
by me at a distance of about forty feet and 
at an altitude of about fifteen feet. When 
I first saw them they were flying directly 
toward me, but my presence caused them 
to swerve slightly from the original line of 
their flight. The weather at the time was 
very stormy—very heavy rain accompanied 
by a violent southeast wind ; July 31, Rough- 
winged Swallow, Herring Gull.— Isaac 
Bitpersee, New York City. 


Another Tame Vireo 


In ‘Notes from Field and Study’ of 
August Birp-Lore, I noticed Mr. S. C. 
Palmer’s account of Tame Vireos. One day 
last summer I saw a young Red-eyed Vireo 
sitting on the edge of its nest, about ten feet 
from the ground. Touching the tree with 
my hand, the young bird fluttered down to 
the earth. At that moment the mother-bird 
returned with food. Wishing to test her 
courage, I sat down on the ground with my 
legs apart, and placed the young one be- 
tween. After flying around a few times, the 
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female perched on my shoe and fed the young 
bird; and afterwards she perched on my leg, 
just below the knee. I have no doubt that 
she would, in time, have fed her offspring 
if I had put him in my hand. But after she 
had fed him from my leg, I put the young 
one on a branch, and left him to his mother’s 
care, as both were frightened.—C. L. Barn- 
weLL, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


A Pair of Wood Pewees 


Mr. Henry Hales’ interesting account of 
the intelligence of a pair of Cliff Swallows 
in the construction of their nest, recalls to 
my mind an incident which came under my 
observation, showing not only considerable 
apparent reasoning power in birds, but 
much paternal devotion as well. 

In the heated summer of rgor, a pair of 
Wood Pewees built their nest near the end 
of a limb of an oak tree in our lawn. The 
nest happened to be so situated that for 
about two hours of the hottest portion of the 
day the sun shone directly upon it. Dur- 
ing those hours, one of the birds—my wife 
said of course it was the mother, and I pre- 
sume she was right—was always found 
above the nest with wings extended, so as 
to shade the little ones from the sun. The 
sun was usually so intense that we almost 
always found the bird with oper mouth 
panting in the sun. The punishment must 
have been very severe, and the sacrifice made 
by the bird would have done honor to a 
mother of the human race. But the special 
point is, the action of the bird could not 
have been prompted by instinct, as I have 
never seen or heard of a similar instance 
with birds. The bird must have reasoned 


‘that the heat of the direct rays of the sun 


would destroy her young, and she took that 
means to preserve them. In the words of 
Mr. Hales, ‘‘ It seems to me to be a case 
for which an unreasoning instinct does not 
sufficiently account.’’—G. M. Atves, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 


[The action noted by our correspondent 


is probably not uncommon. Herrick’s ad- 
mirable ‘ Home - Life of Birds’ contains 
photographs of three species shading their 
young with half-spread wings.—Eb. ] 


Book News and Reviews 


REPORTS OF THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
EXPEDITIONS TO PATAGONIA, 1896-1899. 
Vol II. Orniruotocy, PartI. RHewz- 
SPHENISCIDZ. By WILLIAM EarL DopGE 
ScoTT, associated with R. Bowp.Ler 
SHARPE. 4to, pages I-112, numerous 
text cuts. 

This handsome work, when completed, 
will evidently be an exhaustive treatise on 
the ornithology of the region to which it 
relates. With each species there is given a 
full synonymy, detailed description of plu- 
mage, one or more pen-and-ink drawings, 
usually of the head; a statement of its geo- 
graphical range, list of specimens secured by 
the expedition, discussion of relationships, 
and remarks on habits. It is to be hoped 
that the succeeding parts will appear with- 
out undue delay. The absence of a pref- 
atory note, descriptive of the labors and 
personnel of the expedition, of the area cov- 
ered and extent of collections secured is to 
be regretted. Possibly this will be sup- 
plied later.—F. M. C. 


A MownocrapH oF Marcus Istanp. By 
Ww. ALANSON Bryan. Occasional Pa- 
ers, Bernice Pauahi, Bishop Museum, 
I, 1, 1903, pages 77-139; Birds, pages 
95-116; map and half-tones. Honolulu, 


1903. 

Marcus Island is a small coral islet some 
2,400 miles from Honolulu and 1,200 miles 
southeast of Yokohama. Mr. Bryan reached 
it July 30, 1902, and passed a week in the 
study of its formation and life. Eighteen 
species of birds, all sea-birds, most of 
which were breeding, were found. Several 
species of Terns were exceedingly abundant 
and a small colony of Japanese has settled 
on the island, to secure skins of these birds 
for millinery purposes. Of the Sooty Tern 
alone, Mr. Bryan tells us, “not less than 
50,000 birds” are slaughtered during the 
six months from March to September. 
Fortunately, since his visit, the island has 
become an American possession and the 
birds, thanks to the efforts of the Chair- 
man of our National Committee, will re- 
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ceive much needed protection. Surely all 
bird - lovers should be expansionists ! 

Mr. Bryan’s description gives us a clear 
idea of the character of the island, while 
his graphic notes on its bird-life not only 
make capital reading but add not a little to 
our knowledge of the species treated.— 
FP. 34.-C. 


PAPERS FROM THE HopkINs — STANFORD 
GALAPAGOS EXPEDITION, 1898-1899. 
XVI. Birds. By Ropert Evans Snop- 
GRASS and EDMUND HELLER. 8vo, pages 
231-372. 

In this admirable book, also, we miss an 
introduction which would inform us of the 
conditions under which the authors worked, 
actual time devoted to collecting, islands 
explored, etc. For the work itself we have 
only the highest praise. None of the many 


naturalists who have visited this faunally 
remarkable group of islands appears to have 


made so close a study of its bird-life as the 
present authors. With a biological training 
which prepared them to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the many facts in distribution 
and habits which came under their observa- 
tion, their notes are of the highest impor- 
tance to the student of the relationships of 
Galapagos birds, as well as to the general 
subject of evolution by environment. — 
F. M. C. 


Tue Birps of New HAmpsHIRE. By 
Gtover Morritt ALLEN. Proc. Man- 
chester Inst. of Arts and Sciences. IV. 
1902. 8vo, pages 19-222. 


Birps oF THE Huacnuca Mountains, Ari- 
zona. By Harry S. SwartTH. Pacific 
Coast Avifauna No. 4, Cooper Orn. 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 1904. Royal 
8vo, pages 1-70. 


Tue Birps oF Erie AND Presque Isxe, Erie 
County, Pennsylvania. By W. E. CLypE 
Topp. Annals Carnegie Museum, II. 
1904. Pages 481-596, 1 map, 3 half-tones 
Here are three authoritative faunal lists 

which will doubtless long remain the stand- 
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ard publications on the birds of their 
tespective regions. Mr. Swarth’s list is 
‘based largely on observations made by him- 
self between April 25 and July 20, 1896; 
March 29 and September 5, 1902, and Feb- 
ruary 17 and May 30, 1903. His list of 
195 species he believes to represent fairly 
the resident and summer resident birds, and 
thinks that further field work would add 
some migrants and an occasional straggler. 
It contains no less than eleven of our seven- 
teen Humming-birds. His annotations are 
often extended, a page or more frequently 
being devoted to a single species 

Mr. Allen summarizes our knowledge 
of the distributional status of Vermont 
birds. He lists 283 species as having been 
positively ascertained to occur in the state, 
and in this connection comments on the 
necessity for care in identification, saying, 
“The trained naturalist, who appreciates 
at what pains facts are determined, is con- 
tent to leave unrecorded that of which he is 
in doubt. Of much greater value is it to 
establish one new fact in the life-history of 
a common bird than to record the accidental 
presence of a species far from its normal 
range,” a remark which should be taken 
to heart by every student of birds with an 
opera-glass. Mr. Allen, in addition to an 
exceptionally well-annotated list, presents an 
interesting historical introduction, a copious 
bibliography, and, what is too often lacking 
from local lists, an index. It is satisfactory to 
observe that the author has followed the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ in nomenclature 
and classification rather than the inconve- 
nient system employed in ‘ The Birds of 
Massachusetts,’ of which he was joint author. 

Mr. Todd also gives us a paper contain- 
ing all the information available concerning 
the bird-life of the area under consideration. 
He enumerates 237 species, with extended 
annotations, a descriptive introduction and 
bibliography. The reviewer notes with 
surprise that the Dickcissel is admitted to 
the list on the authority of only a single ob- 
server. While visiting the late George B. 
Sennett at Erie during the last of May and 
first of June, 1890, he observed at least six 
individuals of this species which were evi- 
dently breeding near the city.—F. M. C. 
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Basy PATHFINDER TO THE Birps. By 
Harriet E. Ricuarps and Emma G. 
Cummincs. W. A. Butterfield, Boston. 
1904. Oblong, 64mo. 1-125 pages, 
numerous outline cuts in text. 

This pocket booklet treats of 110 common 
eastern birds, giving with each one a descrip- 
tion of plumage, characteristic habits, notes, 
nesting site and breeding range. At least 
one species of each family is figured. Every 
other page is blank and is designed for field 
memoranda, a fact which, in connection with 
the book’s small size, should commend its 
use as a field book where more bulky vol- 
umes would be out of place. 

Both authors have had extended experi- 
ence in studying birds through an opera- 
glass, and are, therefore, specially fitted to 
administer to those who would name birds 
in nature.—F. M.C. 


Birps jAND THEIR NESTLINGS. By 
Ameri- 


Our 
MarGaret CouLson WALKER. 


can Book Company. 12mo. 1-208 pages, 
14 colored plates, numerous half-tones. 


This book seems admirably adapted for 
the use of the primary teacher who would 
arouse in her pupils an interest in our com- 
mon birds. 

Twenty common birds are dealt with bio- 
graphically. Stories and poems concerning 
them are interspersed at intervals. 

Fourteen coloritypes from mounted birds 
facilitate identification, and, with numerous 
photographs of nests, eggs and young birds, 
chiefly by Herrick and Dugmore, should 
hold the child’s interest and stimulate its 
curiosity. We note that in republishing 
Ernest Seton’s verses, ‘The Myth of the 
Song Sparrow,’ the author has failed to say 
that they originally appeared in Birp-Lore. 
—F. M.C. 


NoTeEs ON THE HERONS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CotumsiA. By Paut Bartscu. Smith- 
sonian Miscell. Colls. Vol. XL. Wash- 


ington, 1903. 

Nine species of Herons have been recorded 
from the District of Columbia, four of them 
as breeding, and Mr. Bartsch here tells of 
the status of these birds and gives us the re- 
sults of his experiences with them. Specially 
interesting are his studies on a colony of 
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Black-crowned Night Herons, with numerous 
illustrations, and his photographs of Little 
Blue Herons and American Egrets, the 
former of which, in immature or white 
plumage, appear to be surprisingly common 
about Washington in the late summer.— 
F.M.C. 


Tue INHERITANCE OF SONG IN PASSERINE 
Birps. By W. E. D.Scotr. Science, June 


24, 1904, p. 957; August 26, 1904,p. 282. 

Mr. Scott here presents another of his 
careful studies of individual birds with par- 
ticular relation to the inheritance of song. 
The species treated are the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak and Meadowlark, broods of both 
of which were reared by hand isolated from 
other birds of their kind. The details of 
Mr. Scott’s observations are exceedingly in- 
teresting, and his papers should be consulted 
by those interested in the subject of inheri- 
tance of nest-building ability as well as of 
song. Here we have only space to say that 
neither Grosbeaks nor Meadowlarks devel- 
oped the song of their species, but were 
both influenced by the notes of other species 
within their hearing; the former by an In- 
dian Bulbul, the seng of which they ac- 
quired so exactly that it was difficult “to 
tell which species was singing,” the latter 
by the European Blackbird. 

Students of the molt in birds, in reading 
Mr. Scott’s statement that he is “strongly 
inclined to the opinion that there is a 
physical change in the feather itself, which 
alters its appearance so far as color is con- 
cerned,” will wish that he would give at 
length the grounds on which this opinion is 
based.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—‘ The Auk’ for July fur- 
nishes an unusual amount of profitable 
reading, and those of a speculative turn of 


mind will enjoy ‘A Discussion of the 
Origin of Migration’ by P. A. Taverner, 
as well as ‘The Origin and Distribution 
of the Chestnut-backed, Chickadee’ by J. 
Grinnell. It is Mr. Taverner’s theory, 
perhaps ‘not altogether a new one, that 
migration originated because certain areas, 
already fully peopled with birds, overflowed 
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when, with the advent of the nesting season 
these areas failed to afford an adequate food 
supply for the additional young birds. 
This was the cause of spring migration, and 
diminution of food in the fall gradually 
drove the overflow back into winter quar- 
ters, limited by the supporting powers of the 
land. Mr. Grinnell’s article is perhaps the 
most serious of its kind yet offered by a 
biological ornithologist of the modern 
school. The Chestnut-backed and the Hud- 


wsonian Titmouse are here derived from a 


common ancestor, of which each was a geo- 
graphical race until isolation took place. 
The former now appears to have further 
differentiated into three races, and all of 
these hypothetical derivations are nicely 
shown by a map. The reader should re- 
member, however, that with a corner-stone 
of hypothesis, a structure of graceful pro- 
portions may be more fanciful than real. 

A classification of the Tyrannidz accord- 
ing to anatomical and other biolcgical 
characters is advocated by H. Von Ihering, 
and J. A. Allen illustrates the follies of 
synonymy by the word ‘Catharacta’ spelled 
in eight different ways. In lighter vein are 
extracts from an unpublished journal of 
Audubon’s by R. Deane, while W. W. 
Cooke and E. H. Eaton furnish some notes 
on migration. An annotated list of the 
birds of the upper Pecos River, New 
Mexico, is written in Mrs. F. M. Bailey’s 
pleasant style, but we regret to see ‘Baird 
Sparrow,’ ‘Virginia Warbler,’ etc., ad- 
mitted to the ‘Auk’ instead of the posses- 
sive case being used. Evolution may some 
day eliminate the ‘s’ as unfit, but except 
in geography it is still customary to write 
English as ‘she is wrote.’ 

A thirteenth supplement to the A. O. U. 
Check-List closes the magazine, in which 
other matters of interest will be found be- 
sides the ones touched upon so briefly.— 
aes - 


Book News 
Mr. H. E. Dresser has issued a prospec- 
tus of his forthcoming work on ‘ The Eggs 
of the Birds of Europe,’ details of which 
may be obtained from the author at 3 Han- 
over Square, London, W. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


We have before remarked that effective 
bird protection means not only preventing 
the decrease of birds but taking measures 
which will result in their increase. We con- 
sequently are glad to respond to a general 
demand for information in regard to suitable 
types of bird ‘ boxes’ or houses. It is pro- 
posed to devote a large part of an early 
number of Birp-Lore to this subject, and 
we ask the assistance of our readers in secur- 
ing photographs of bird homes which they 
have found to meet the demands of various 
bird tenants. 


In the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ for July John 
Burroughs discusses in a logical and con- 
vincing way ‘The Literary Treatment of 
Nature.’ The article should be read, and 
read carefully, by every one interested in the 
popular presentation of natural history sub- 
jects. The literary naturalist should have 
as much regard for facts as his scientific 
brother. It is in his presentation of them 
that he will depart from the formal and 
stereotyped methods or science. 

The technical scientist addresses co-labor- 
ers in a similar field. At the outset he is 
assured of their attention and comprehen- 
sion. A place of publication is provided 
in the Proceedings of learned Societies or 
Bulletins of Museums. He is not subject 
to editorial dictation nor under the slightest 
obligation to make himself interesting. He 
clothes his statements in the language of 


science, a garb well designed to disguise 
the most attractive form. 

The literary naturalist, on the other hand, 
must primarily be interesting. This is an 
editorial requirement. He writes for publi- 
cations whose existence depends on the 
pecuniary support they receive from the 
public. His articles must help sell the 
medium in which they appear. Now the 
literary naturalist may command the public 
ear in a variety of ways. He may be an 
unusually keen student of nature whose ac- 
counts of what he has observed, though 
simple in form, are readable because of their 
inherent merit. He may see no better than 
the rest of us but possess descriptive powers 
which, as Mr. Burroughs says, will enlist 
our sympathies and arouse our enthusiasm 
by so presenting his facts that their relation 
to our lives is emphasized. Or he may 
‘interpret?’ what he has seen or heard. 
Such interpretation, as Mr. Burroughs 
clearly points out, is not a scientific explan- 
ation, demonstration or hypothesis. It is 
not expressed in the vocabulary of science 
but in terms of his own personality,— an 
interpretation of self. So Mr. Burroughs 
remarks, “ What do Ruskin’s writings upon 
nature interpret? They interpret Ruskin” ; 
and in the same issue of the ‘Atlantic’ 
the comment is strikingly verified by Ruskin 
himself, who in a letter to Charles Eliot 
Norton, writes, “When I. am happy, a 
sparrow’s chirp is delicious to me. But it 
is not the chirp that makes me happy but I 
that make it sweet.” 

Unfortunately, the desire to treat natural 
history subjects successfully in a literary 
way does not always lead to its fulfilment. 
The power to enjoy and appreciate does not 
imply the power to express. Hence the 
many manuscripts descriptive of experiences 
afield which fail to convey to the reader one 
thrill of the joy the writer labors fruitlessly 
to share with him. He lacks the power to 
transmute his. pleasure into pleasure-giving 
words and sentences; he cannot interpret. 

It is left to him, however, to see. If he 
cannot place an old fact in a new light, per- 
haps he can discover a new fact, when the 
world and consequently the editor will ever 
be ready to listen to him. 
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Conscience and the Game Laws 


It is all very well,-the passing of adequate 
laws for the protection of game-birds, but 
the conscience of the average sportsman is 
such a complex organization that its cogs 
invariably slip or fail to move altogether 
when called upon to recognize certain sub- 
clauses of the very laws that he has labored 
to have passed. 

The man who would rightly consider it a 
heinous crime against sport to shoot a bird 


ondadaaet ond Mrs. CorpDELiA CHIVINGTON, Cheyenne- 


the evening before the day of open season, 
to snare game, or even in season to shoot 
the summer-hatched flocks of immature or 
‘bumblebee’ quail, will not for a moment 
hesitate to ship game from a state that pro- 
hibits the practice, or carry game from the 
southern states that have a prolonged season 
into states where the season has long since 
closed. 

The fact that he is oftentimes violating 
federal as well as state law moves him not 
at all. Into his trunk, steadied by his 
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clothing, go the birds; into his grip, a few 
more; large-sized cigar boxes are used for 
conveniently expressing half a dozen quail 
to a friend, or perhaps a starch, or even 
larger grocery box may be utilized. This 
accusation is not based upon speculation, 
for I know half a dozen sportsmen who dis- 
pose of the game they kill in this way quite as 
a matter of course, as if they considered the 
non-transportation clause as applying only 
to the market hunter who sells his game. 

They sell game, they, the thoroughbred 
sportsmen? Never! they merely use it as 
courtesy coin to pay off little social debts to 
their friends, and especially their friends’ 
wives. 

And these wives ?— bigoted Audubonites 
some of them, too, who even have ethical 
qualms about using geese-feather pillows— 
do they decline to receive these smuggled 
birds and become parties of the second part 
by eating them? Not a bit of it. The 
worse of the whole matter is that the law 
cannot cope with the breach of itself at all 
unless game custom-houses could be estab- 
lished at all state lines, which is of course 
an impossibility. Yet in this, as in many 
other differences between the law and the 
lady, no greater aid can be had in the work- 
ing out of justice than that which comes 
from the lady herself. The woman who 
teaches her children humanity and to keep 
their fingers out of nests, and banishes for- 
bidden plumes from her head-gear, must go 
a step further and refuse to accept as a gift 
game either out of season or shipped against 
the law, just as she would refuse to buy smug- 
gled goods, even if it robs her table of one 
of the attractions that as a good housewife 
she greatly covets.—M. O. W. 


National Committee Notes 
By THE CHAIRMAN 


The matter of incorporation progresses 
slowly, but surely. The charter, constitu- 
tion and by-laws are being prepared very 
carefully, necessarily by means of corres- 
pondence, which entails delay ; however, 
it is better to be a little slow in the begin- 
ning than to make haste and mistakes. 

It has been decided to substitute the word 
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“ Association” for “Committee” in our 
title, because the former word more clearly 
expresses the relation of the central body to 
the several state societies, the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and the supporting 
public. In addition, our attorney states 
that the substitution will simplify the act of 
incorporation, as it will render unnecessary 
considerable advertising which would have 
to be done in case the present title were 
continued. 

The Chairman dislikes to be compelled 
to revert to the subject of money so often, 
but a deficit of over $300 at the present 
writing, for which he is personally respon- 
sible, causes considerable worry and uneasi- 
ness. Certainly among the readers of 
Birp-Lore there should be some who are 
willing to share this burden. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Republic 
of Mexico is awakening to the value of bird 
life to agriculture. Her Commission of Agri- 
culture is distributing literature, forming 
ornithological leagues and revising state 
laws for bird protection. Dr. A. Meraz, 
of the Commission, has requested the privi- 
lege of using the electros of the illustrations 
of our Educational Leaflets in its publi- 
cations. In response to this request, a 
complete set of electros have been shipped 
to him. As so many of our birds either 
winter in or pass through Mexico during 
the migration seasons, it is very pleasant 
to be able to thus establish international 
relations for the protection of birds. It is 
hoped that such relations may some day 
be established with the Central and South 
American countries, in order that plume- 
hunting may be stopped there, thus cutting 
off one of the sources of supply for the 
London feather trade. This is the only 
method by which the beautiful Humming- 
birds and the few remaining American 
White Herons can be saved. 

In the May-June number of Birp-Lore 
mention was made that the Navy Depart- 
ment, at the request of the Committee, had 
directed that the birds on Midway Island, a 
Pacific cable station, should be protected. 
That this order is being carried out the 
following newspaper item proves: “ A cable- 
gram has been received from Lieut. C. S. 
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Owen, commanding the detachment of ma- 
rines at Midway Island, the landing point 
of the Pacific cable, stating that the em- 
ployees of the cable company have threatened 
to leave the island by the next steamer if the 
order of the department prohibiting them 
from carrying firearms and shooting the 
beautiful birds of the island is enforced. 
The department’s reply to this cablegram 
was that the order was to be rigidly en- 
forced, as the officials here are determined 
to put a stop to the carnage of these birds of 
plumage.” 

California is still making great strides, 
new local branches being rapidly organized. 
Secretary Way writes: “I believe we will 
get 1,000 junior members in Pasadena. 
The letters I am getting from children, and 
the interest they are showing in this work, 
is decidedly encouraging.” Mr. Way con- 
ducts a department in the ‘ Pacific Fruit 
World,’ a paper of wide circulation, 
through which he has an opportunity to 
plead the cause of bird protection in a very 
forcible manner. 

In addition to the above, the Society is 
making a determined effort to preserve the 
Mourning Dove. Large numbers of Edu- 
cational Leaflets No. 2 are being circulated, 
also a special leaflet entitled ‘Save the 
Nesting Doves’ has been prepared by the 
California Society and is being used with 
good results. This aggressive fight to pro- 
tect this beautiful and useful bird is 
strengthening the California Audubon So- 
ciety and is bringing it prominently before 
the public. An active, aggressive and pro- 
gressive society is like a two-edged sword, 
cuts both ways,— helps itself and weakens 
the opposition. Such work is commended 
to some of the other societies who seem 
somewhat lethargic. 

Some large colonies of sea-birds breeding 
on the Oregon coast have been brought to the 
attention of the Committee, also certain acts 
of vandalism committed there. Steps have 
been taken to prevent such occurrences in 
the future, through the codperation of Mr. 
J. W. Baker, State Game Warden. De- 
tails of the above will be given in the annual 
report, and it is hoped that it may be accom- 
panied by some interesting photographs. 


The North Dakota Audubon Society has 
commenced a very active campaign for state 
work. It has in progress an extremely im- 
portant movement, the details of the suc- 
cessful completion of which may be given 
in the near future, certainly in the annual 
report. It is of such a character that pub- 
licity at the present time might delay or 
defeat the project. 

In North Carolina the citizens will soon 
learn that the Audubon Society is a force, 
for it has, since its organization, conducted 
fifty successful prosecutions for violation of 
the bird- and game-laws. 

One thousand warning notices, containing 
the new state bird- and game-laws and also 
the provisions of the Lacey Act (Federal 
Law), have been sent to Louisiana for 
distribution. Frank M. Miller, President 
of the Louisiana Audubon Society, reports 
that during the past season five thousand 
eggs were destroyed at one time, at a breed- 
ing-ground on the Gulf Coast. This was 
done in order that fresh eggs could be col- 
lected subsequently. Mr. Miller, during 
the coming winter, will have a complete 
survey of the Louisiana coast made in order 
to locate all of the bteeding-grounds, so that 
complete protection by wardens may be 
given in 1905. 

The Committee has long felt that inas- 
much as all the warning notices prepared, 
and sent for distribution to the several state 
Audubon Societies, contained, in addition to 
the State Law, the Federal Law or Lacey 
Act, there should be no objection to having 
them displayed prominently in post-offices. 
Application for such permission was made 
to the Post-office Department, and the same 
has been granted. A facsimile of the order 
has been prepared and will be furnished to 
any of the Audubon Societies that desire to 
place notices in the post-offices of their 
state, provided the said warning notice is i 
the form detailed above. 7 

Two thousand five hundred copies of an 
‘Open Letter to Clergymen’ have been 
sent to the religious and secular press of the 
country,’ and it is being published widely. 
The letter refers mainly to the use of the 
aigrette and the rights of birds as citizens. 
In this connection a pleasing incident has 
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come to the attention of the Committee. 
In a parish leaflet issued by a Massachu- 
setts church is the following quotation from 
Educational Leaflet No. 7: “The wearing 
of aigrettes or plumes from the White Heron 
has now become a question of ethics, which 
every woman must decide for herself. It 
matters not a whit where the plume comes 
from,—the fact remains that the woman 
who wears one is party to a cruel wrong, 
and the plume, itself, becomes a badge of 
inhumanity.” Will not the clergymen of 
the country follow this excellent lead? 
Certainly human beings will be held re- 
sponsible for all acts of cruelty to even the 
most humble of God’s creatures.—W. D. 


The Illinois Society 


As a foreword to this report it. is perhaps 
best to state that it covers the time between 
the annual meeting of 1903—March 28— 
and that of 1904—April 23—and thus, in a 
few items, overlaps the last report published 
in Birp-Lore. 

With the courtesy due to those rare crea- 
tures that ‘ never lie,’ our figures must speak 
first. Our membership has been increased 
by the addition of 60 adult and 1,573 junior 
members, making the total number joining 
since our organization April 1, 1897, 1,035 
adults and 15,059 juniors, a total of 16,094. 
We have sent out 7,060 leaflets, nearly all 
being the publications of the National Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dutcher’s report for the A. O. 
U. Bird Protection Committee and the 
National Committee leaflets being sent to 
all our active and associate members. The 
secretary has received about 500 letters rep- 
resenting nearly half of our 102 counties, 
and extending from Galena, in the extreme 
northwest, to Massac county, in the extreme 
south of the state. Our receipts from mem- 
bers’ dues, etc., amounted to $232.76, and 
our expenses were $225.61. As we began 
last year with a balance of $57.16, we were 
able to begin this year with one of $64.31, 
a sum that must rapidly decrease in response 
to the constantly increasing demands upon us. 

As to increase these demands, which 
represent increase of interest, is our reason 
for being, we must rejoice in this evidence 
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of success, while we long for the means to 
meet the demands more generously. The 
Junior Department, under the leadership of 
Mrs. W. M. Scudder, is developing in 
many directions, and is, of course, the most 
encouraging feature of our work. The 
teachers of our schools are, in many cases, 
doing most satisfactory work, to which the 
children are responding bravely. 

Our first legal Bird Day, under the law 
passed in 1903, was kept this spring, and, 
through the kindness of the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mr. Alfred Bayliss, the 
Audubon Society, through its secretary, 
was allowed space to present the cause of the 
birds to the teachers in the excellent Arbor 
and Bird Day Annual issued by the state. 

The usual public meetings have been 
held in the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
At the one in November an interesting illus- 
trated address on the ‘ Water Birds in the 
Chicago District,’ was given by Mr. Ger- 
ard Allen Abbott, while the annual meet- 
ing in April gave us the great pleasure of 
listening to Mrs. Irene Grosvenor Whee- 
lock’s charming talk on the ‘ Birds of the 
Farallones.’ 

The illustrated lecture belonging to the 
society has been on the road almost con- 
stantly since February, and is one of our 
best workers. Our two libraries are slowly 
winning their way, though far less popular 
than their more attractive co-worker. ‘I'he 
work done by our small band of faithful 
secretaries—may their tribe increase ! —de- 
serves special praise. Lacon, Galena, 
Henry, Princeton, Quincy, Belvidere, Mo- 
line, Ravenswood, Streator, Bristol, all 
should have .honorable mention. At the 
annual meeting it was decided to form a 
committee on new members, this committee 
to be made up of persons not on the Board 
of Directors. The good results of this ac- 
tion are already proving its wisdom. 

That we need for the future more 
workers, more help, is a twice- and thrice- 
told tale, but that we do need them is also 
the proof that the work of the past years has 
at least laid the foundations for the ‘bird 
house ’ we are trying to build for the little 
feathered workmen of our state. 

Mary Drummonp, Secretary. 
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THE SCREECH OWL 


Order — Raptores Family — Bubonida 


Genus —- Megascops Species — Megascops asio. 


The Screech Owl 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 


DESCRIPTION 


Adult Male and Female.—The Screech Owls are dichromatic, i.e.. having or producing two colors. Red 
phase: General aspect above bright rufeus, generously streaked with shaft-lines of black; in some individuals the 
shaft-lines on the head are replaced by black spots. The scapular feathers show considerable white; there is also 
more or less white in some individuals above the eyes. Underneath: base color is white, overlaid with rufous, gen- 
erally in bars; there is also considerable black in quite a pronounced half-collar; heavy black shaft-lines on breast. 
smaller ones and feather tips on flanks and belly. The legs and feet are feathered nearly to the end of the toes. 
Bill is horn color, almost hidden by feathers and bristles. Eyes are very large, bright yellow in color. Gray 
phase: General appearance above brownish gray; the markings of black and white are almost identical with those 
on individuals in the red phase. Underneath: gray and white profusely marked with black shaft-lines and narrow 
black or brown bars; wings and tail in both color phases are barred; ear tufts are erectile and are about one inch 
long; entire plumage is very soft and fluffy in texture; there is no seasonal change in color of plumage. 

; Young.—Entire plumage is regularly barred with gray or white; shaft-lines are entirely absent. 
Size.—Varies from 7.50 to to inches in length from tip of bill to end of tail, the female being slightly the larger 


of the sexes. 
Nest.—Is nearly always in a natural cavity in a tree or in a deserted Woodpecker’s hole, although occasionally 


nests may be found in boxes nailed to trees, or in dark corners of barns, out-buildings, etc. 

Eggs —From four to five in a set; pure white in color, and somewhat glossy. 

Distribution.— The Screech Owl! (Megascops asic), A. O. U. Check List No. 373, breeds wherever it is found: 
its habitat extends throughout temperate North America, east of the 1ooth meridian, between the parallels of 32 and 
49 degrees of north latitude. Several subspecies and closely allied species have been described, which extends the 
range of the Megascops Owls over nearly all of the balance of western North America, from Sitka, Alaska, on the 
north, to Guatemala on the south. The differences between these geographical races and allied species are very 
slight, being mostly variations in size or color. A difference of one-half an inch in the measurement of a wing, or a 
slightly grayer. or brighter rufous tinge on under side or upper parts, or slightly heavier shaft lines or not quite so 
many of them, are sufficient warrant to describe and name anew race. These are immaterial facts for the farmer, 
teacher or child; it is enough for them to know that all of these numerous sub-divisions are, after all, Screech Owls. 


In humid localities Owls have a rather darker plumage, while the reverse obtains in 
arid places. The habits of all these Owls-are the same, every member of the family being 
of the very greatest economic value. 

The farmer or student when studying the Screech Owls must always bear in mind the 
two phases of color—red and gray. A bird of one color may be mated with a bird of 
another color, and their young may all be of one color, either red or gray, or the parents 
may be of one color and the young of mixed colors. However, no matter what the phase 
of color is, no person can mistake a Screech Owl for any other species of Owl. The only 
other species that might possibly be confounded with them is the Sawwhet Owl, which 
lacks ear-tufts, is brown, and does not have black shaft-lines. The Pigmy and Elf Owls, 
of the West, are very much smaller than the smallest of the Screech Owls, being not larger 
than a Thrush. A family of birds of such wide distribution naturally has several common 
names. The Screech Owl is often known as the Red Owl or Mottled Owl, probably 
derived from its plumage, or Shivering Owl, undoubtedly derived from its notes, and 
Little Horned Owl, from its ear-tufts, and Cat Owl, evidently from the shape of the head, 

In the East, Screech Owls are very fond of living in apple orchards, especially if the 
trees have been neglected and are decaying, thus furnishing holes in which the Owls may 
breed or hide. The farmer who is so fortunate as to have a pair or more of Screech Owls 
attach themselves to his orchard, should consider himself especially favored, for the good 
that they will do him by keeping in subjection the mice pest is beyond calculation. A 
very intelligent farmer living in Seneca county, New York, informed the writer that mice 
and rabbits, principally the former, had in one winter (1899-1900) killed every tree in a 
five-acre peach orchard. The trees were girdled a few inches from the ground by these 
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rodents. The value of his 800 bearing trees was not less than $2,000. In this case 
would it not have been more economical for the owner to have encouraged Owls and other 
so-called birds of prey, that live largely on mice and rabbits, to remain on his premises, 
even though a chicken might have to be sacrificed occasionally? It is probably a fact that 
Screech Owls remain mated during life, and, as they are non-migratory, if they once be- 
come attached to a locality, they are apt to remain there, unless they are harassed and 
driven away or their home tree is destroyed, and they are compelled to seek another, in 
which case they do not move any great distance. 

For this reason they are doubly of value to the agriculturist, as they are his helpers dur- 
ing the entire year. ‘Their prey, the mice, are yearly tenants, and the farmer who is wise 
will give the Screech Owl on his acres a perpetual free lease. 

Another feature in the life-history of the Screech Owl, that makes it doubly valuable, 
is that it is nocturnal in its habits and hunts for food at night when all the other birds are 
at rest. It thus complements the day work of the rodent-eating Hawks,—Nature in her 
wisdom thus providing a continuous check on the four-footed vermin of the ground. 

Although the Screech Owls are nocturnal by choice, yet they have no difficulty in see- 
ing in the daytime, although they then seem stupid and are not at all alert and wide- 
awake as they are after sundown. 

During the daytime they hide in holes in trees, or in some secluded place in the foli- 
age, to escape observation. Should they be discovered they are apt to be mobbed by other 
birds, especially Jays. This fact must have been well known to the ancients, for Aris- 
totle recorded it over three centuries before the Christian Era, in the following words: 
“The Noctuze, Cicumz and the rest, which cannot see by day, obtain their food by seek- 
ing it at night: and yet they do not do this all night long, only at eventide and dawn. 
They hunt, moreover, mice, lizards and scorpions, and small beasts of the like kind. 
All other birds flock round the Noctua, or, as men say, ‘ admire,’ and flying at it buffet 
it. Wherefore this being its nature, fowlers catch with it many and different kinds of 

ittle birds.” ° 

The Owls are supposed by many superstitious people to be birds of bad omen; this 
probably arises in the case of the Screech Owl from its weird, tremulous, shivering, wail- 
ing, whistling note. To the writer there is a singular and fascinating attraction in its 
notes, which are heard in the dusk of early nightfall, especially when its shadowy form is 
noiselessly flitting by like a huge night-flying moth, which can only be seen as it crosses a 
background of fast-fading western light, the last faint beams of a sun far down below the 
horizon. 

The homes of Owls may often be discovered from the pellets of undigested food, bones, 
fur, etc., disgorged by the birds. 

' While the life-history of the Screech Owl family is interesting, yet their economic status 
is the important fact which needs wide publicity. All scientific writers and students of 
the food habits of this species of Owl join in pronouncing it to be one of the most benefi- 
cial and least harmful of all birds. In addition to the great number of rodents it destroys, 
it also eats enormous quantities of noxious insects. In the First Annual Report of the 
United States Entomological Commission (1877) it is stated: “The injury by the Rocky 
Mountain locust to the agriculture, and, as a consequence, to the general welfare of the 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi, has been so great during the years 1873-6 
as to create a very general feeling among the people that steps should be taken by Con- 
gress looking to a mitigation of an evil which had assumed national importance.” On p. 
119 of the report it substantiates the above statement by actual figures, showing that in the 
four corn-growing states of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri, in 1874, the loss by 
locusts was 142,942,800 bushels, with a money value, at 28 cents per bushel, of 
$40,000,000. An examination of the stomach contents of eight Screech Owls (p. 42, 
appendix II) taken at that time in Nebraska disclosed the fact that they had eaten just 
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prior to their capture, 219 locusts and 247 other insects, besides two mice. One of the 
Owls had eaten a smal! bird, but it had also eaten 32 locusts and 8 other insects. 

Mr. George C. Jones, of Fairfield County, Connecticut, says: ‘‘I think the smaller 
species of Owls feed upon the cutworm to some extent. I have found cutworms in the 
stomach of the common Screech Owl. The fact that both the cutworms and the Owls are 
nocturnal leads me to believe that the Owls, of all the birds, are the most efficient extermi- 
nators of this formidable pest and should on this account receive protection. The farmers 
here are large growers of tobacco, and the damage done by the cutworm to the young 
plants and the labor of resetting forced upon the growers is almost incalculable. I believe 
that if our native Owls were as plenty as some other species of birds the ravages of this 
destructive worm would be much less than at present.’’ 

Dr. A. K. Fisher, in his report on the Screeeh Owl (Bull. No. 3, Div. of Ornithology, 
U.S. Dept. Agl.) says: “Their economic relations are of the greatest importance, particu- 
larly on account of the abundance of the species in many of the farming districts, and who- 
ever destroys them through ignorance or prejudice should be severely condemned.” 

In his summary of the results of the examination of the stomach contents of 255 Screech 
Owls, he gives the following valuable facts: 1 contained poultry; 38, other birds; how- 
ever, many of these were English Sparrows, the well-known introduced pest; 91 had been 
eating mice; «1, other mammals; 100, insects; 32 had been eating an assorted diet of 
lizards, fish, spiders, crawfish, scorpions, etc., and 43 stomachs were empty. 

This brief outline of the life-history and economic value of the Screech Owls is pre- 
sented to the farmers, fruit-growers and school children of the country, with the hope that 
it will create in them a desire to study and protect this very valuable and interesting class 
of birds. 


Study Points for Teachers and Students 


Trace distribution of the Screech Owls on the map. Relate some of the life-history of 
the Screech Owls from your own observations. Describe breeding places you have found. 
If in a tree, what kind? What is the botanical name of the tree? Give your own reasons 
why Screech Owls should be protected. Who was Aristotle? Tell something interest- 
ing about him. 


For additional! valuable information regarding the Screech Owls, consult the reference 
books named in leaflet No. 8, also “First Annual Report of the United States Entomo- 
logical Commission Relating to the Rocky Mountain Locust,” Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TWO BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S 
THE MAGIC FOREST 


“It is marvelous how Mr. White has caught the outdoor atmosphere . . . the result is a real 
triumph of art. No better book could be put in a young boy's hands, and his elders. can read it with 
equal pleasure.” — The New York Sun. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. CLOTH, $1.50 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYS in 
TRAPPER “JIM” 


* . . accomplishes a quite unusual feat—that of combining a cheerful, lively, amusing story 
about boys and for boys with Fait instruction in such subjects as trapping, fishing, shooting, taxidermy, 
and kindred matters . . . it would be hard to find any boy fond of outdoor life who woul not rejoice 
to have this book.’’— 7he Outlook. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
6 4 Clare College, Cambridge 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully INlustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 
Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newl “ 

y set forth by the author of “* Home 
in Very Truth and are Moreover Regarded Life in Colonial Days,” “Child Life in Co- 
as Emblems lonial Days,” ‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern 

Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, net ; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author 
large paper, etc., $20, et. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
* Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine."’"— The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Eipecialty suit How to Protect Them and How to 


ableforusein 9 Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or 
as supplementary By D. LANGE 
work. » Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 
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“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.””-—F. M. C., in 
Bird- Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD eee rae , 


5 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Seience. 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


~ 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds .... 


* jfperective, 

interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,”’ ete. 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


SSS PVBVVATenaenaenee 


Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY 
Bound in Cloth, gilt. 


. 20 Fully Illustrated Volumes 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- 


VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL | 


RunGius. With maps by Dr. C. HART 
MERRIAM. 


SALMON AND TROUT 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS 
and C H. TOWNSEND. Iilustrated 
by A. B. Frost and others, 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. 
VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis 
Acassiz FuErtEs, A B. Frost, J. O. 
NuGENT and C. L. BuLt. 


THE NEXT VOLUMES 


THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND 
GOAT FAMILY 


THE BEAR FAMILY 


JUST READY: 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 
and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 
L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and 
C. L. BULL. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH 


AND OTHERS 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by MARTIN JUSTICE and 
CHARLES I, W. MIELATZz. 


THE BIG GAME FISHES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER. _IiIlus- 
trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELATZ 
and others. 


10 FOLLOW WILL BE: 
COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 
GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 


In preparation; to be issued within the next year and a half: 


Pnotography for the Sportsman Naturalist 

Tne Sporting Dog 

The American Race Horse, The Running 
Horse 

Trotting and Pacing 

Riding and Driving 

Baseball and Football 


Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 
Canoeing 
Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 


Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 
Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 
Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 


ing, Skate Sailing 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEODOKE ROOSEVEKL1 opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk aud antelope, aided by D. O. ELtiot and A.J] STonk, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T. S. Van Dyke, who in other volumes writes of the upland game and the 
water-fowl of the same region; Epwin SANpys treats also on a game, L. C. SANFORD and 
L. B. BisHop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the sport as DEAN SaGE. C. H. TOWNSEND, WM. C. HARRIS, JAMFS A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HOLDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. : 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated, 
including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Lou's Agassiz Fuertes, A. B, Frost, C. L. Bull and 
others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost,C F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
—_ on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by G. F. W. 

ielatz. 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued ; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subscribers to the set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


J. Horace McFartano Company, Mt. PLeasant Press, Hanrisours, Pa. 


Mrs. MABEL OsGoopD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘' Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.”""—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. tiiustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.50. 


A story fof girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family.. iMustrated from photographs by the author. :amo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’”’ and ‘‘ Wabeno.”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. iitustrated by alsert 
BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50 


‘The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN, — Fully ittustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 


Cloth. $1.50 


“‘A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.” 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small ato. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT'S ST . are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with ittustrations from 
photographs by the author and jJ. HORACE McFARLAND. iamo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 18 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN.  Eoited by FRANK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, ‘6 cents 


‘*Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


